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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hurray for summer! That Run-Away SonG 
on page four tells just how I feel on a fine blue 
morning; only Mark Sawyer might have added 
a few more verses, one for swimming, my 
favorite way, and one for bicycles like the cover. Could you make 
up a verse about cycling? Try it. 

Anyway, there’s nothing so nice as starting out on a fine morning 
to go anywhere or somewhere. I wonder where you will be going 
this summer. If you are a born explorer, you will be bound to ex- 
plore. You may do it by airplane, bicycle or on your own feet, but 
you will be seeing new sights and hearing new sounds. Then if you 
are a scientific explorer, you will be bringing things home for your 
collection. 

Over in Brooklyn I saw a Children’s Museum the other day with 
some beautiful collections. Not everything in the museum had been 
collected by children, but lots of things had—plants, rocks, stamps, 
flowers, etc. It was different from other museums in that they let 
you touch things—that is, if you were careful. I was very careful 
and they let me touch everything, even a boa constrictor. 

The boys and girls there were busy as ants. Some were feeding the 
live creatures, Others were mounting specimens or hammering away 
at woodwork or developing films down in a dark room. They were 
having such a good time that I went to Jane Garrison, the curator— 
a curator is a person who looks after a museum—and said to her, “I 
wish you would tell the Story Parape boys and girls about some of 
the things you do here. They might like to do them, too.” 

She said, “All right, I will. What shall I tell first?” 

Well, we had a hard time deciding between the botanical garden 
and snakes, but it seemed a good idea to get the garden started while 
the summer was young, so you will find that on page 49. You can 
watch out for “How to Make a Snake Happy” next month. Jane 
Garrison will also tell you how to tell a poison snake from the kind 
you might like to have around the place. 

If you get to exploring woods this summer, you may find other 




















things beside poison snakes that it won’t be convenient to bring home 
for pets. There’s the porcupine, for instance—“the prickly, pesky 
porcupine” as Wilfrid Bronson calls him. Just between you and me, 
porcupines are no peskier than people, but W.B. is cross with them 
for chewing up some of his house and making such a noise doing it 
that he couldn’t sleep. However, he does know about porcupines, 
even baby porcupines, and you will learn a lot from his article. Next 
month he is writing about another creature that he calls a “Feathered 
Cat.” Can you guess what it is? 
I have been getting some good letters lately. Here is one: 


Dear Peter: 

I like your magazine very much. The story I liked best was “The 
Smiling Beast.” I am going to tell all my friends about it. When I 
grow up I am going to be a radio star. Won’t that be nice? 

Hunter Hannum 


Now I like that letter. First, it makes me feel fine to know Hunter 
likes the magazine; second, I am proud to have a letter from a future 
radio star; and third, it is a real help to know his favorite story. I 
always tell theeditors when I get letters about stories, and then they 
know what stories you boys and girls like best and can try to get 
that kind again. Here is one from Doris Jones: 


Dear Peter, 

I have received Story Parave for two years and I enjoy it very 
much. I like THe PuzzLewitr Famiy best, and I think that the best 
story you have ever published is “The Cream Colored Pony.” It was 
very interesting. 

Will you please put in some pretty things to make? Thank you. 

Doris Jones 


Now if you have not written me yet about your favorites, I wish 
you would get some paper or a postcard right away and tell me the 
name of the story you like best or the part of Story Parape that 
you enjoy most. Also, William du Bois wants to know how you 
like his pictures of Geppy, particularly the one on page 20. Should 
there be more of the horse or not? He promises to send his auto- 
graph to anyone who will study this matter and write us about it. 
Just address Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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RUN-AWAY SONG by Mark Sawyer 










Hurray, hurray! 
Some summer day 
I'll get on a horse 
And gallop away 

a-gallop 

a-jallop 

away on a spree 
Over the bridge 


Down to the sea! 





Hurray, hurray! 
Some summer day 
I'll get on a ship 
And rollick away 

a-rollick 

a-frollick 

a jolly tar tune 
Over the waves 
To Cameroon! 





Hurray, hurray! 
Some summer day 
I'll get on a plane 
And zoom up high 
a-soaring 
a-roaring 
way up in the clear 
Over the clouds 
And back to here! 


THE WRECK 


By ExvizaBetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Marguerite Davis 


JEAN WAS watching the hens standing miserably in the 
shelter of the shed, clucking in a disconsolate but gossiping 
sort of way. She was less fond of animals than Lydia was; 
they seemed to her too much like people, easily compre- 
hended. 

Afterwards, Jean always connected the wreck of the City 
of Salisbury with the picture of the red, contentedly dis- 
contented hens. Cousin Mae, who had picked up the news- 
paper at the door, stopped in the middle of the kitchen to 
read the headlines. 

“It sounds like the days when I was a girl,” she said. 
“There used to be so many wrecks then. I had a silk dress, 
I remember, from a bolt of silk that came ashore on Nan- 
tasket. One of my brothers found it. But there hasn’t been 
a wreck like this for years and years.” 

The City of Salisbury, a freight steamer, coming from 
India with a crew of white officers and Hindu sailors had 
gone in the fog and darkness onto a reef near the Graves 
Lighthouse, and split in two. It was still precariously hang- 
ing on the unseen rocks below it, but if rough weather came 
it might slide off and go to the bottom any moment. The 
authorities had taken the poor, cold Hindu sailors ashore in 
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a launch, and three honey-bears and many cages of tropical 
birds, but there were shivering monkeys and cobras and huge 
pythons still on board and the Captain and the white men 
were staying. 

Jean and Lydia were terribly excited. Mark didn’t under- 
stand much about it, in spite of their explanations. He said 
“Why?” an exasperating number of times and then asked for 
a banana. But every morning Lydia ran down in her night- 
gown and bare feet to get the paper and bring it to Cousin 
Mae who read it to Jean and Lydia as they dressed. 

“It keeps them from squabbling,” she thought, but really 
she enjoyed their eager interest, sharing something with her. 

Every morning the story unfolded. The monkeys were 
safe, the papers said, but a good many of them died from 
the wetting. Some of the thrushes (who were like mocking 
birds and copied other creatures) had taken to hissing like 
snakes and chattering like monkeys. Some of the cobras had 
died, too, but the pythons were just sleepy as usual, and had 
scarcely opened their eyes to notice what was happening. 

On board the ship the white men were trying to save as 
much cargo as they could. The five chief officers kept on 
the officers’ deck, trying to think up some plan to float off 
their vessel. It was the Captain’s first command and he had 
lost his ship. Tears came to Lydia’s eyes to think of how he 
was feeling, right out there, just beyond World’s End. 

Another morning they learned that the split had widened 
with a terrible cracking of rivets. The five officers thought 
the prow of the ship was sinking. They ran across the tilted 
deck and leaped over the widening gash. The Captain came 
last, when he knew the others were safe. But still the broken 
halves hung together. 
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Then they learned that the company was trying to get 
out as much cargo as they could. There was jute to make 
burlap bags, and tea and rubber and cashew nuts. There was 


























THE BROKEN HALVES STILL HUNG TOGETHER 


printed cotton cloth and silk, and, with the ship open, much 
of it was floating away on the waves and the lobster-fisher- 
men were picking up bolts of silk and hauling them in like 
lobster pots. 

Lydia came back from school in a rush one day. She had 
had a drink of Hindu tea that came ashore from the wreck 
in a tinfoil wrapping. The father of one of the girls in her 
grade had found a big package among the rocks. He sent 
nearly a cupful to school and the teacher made it over the 
range in the lunch room and every one had a sip during 
geography class. 

“IT was drinking history,” said Lydia. “It was a sad history 
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for the captain and the monkeys and the Hindu sailors, but 
it was interesting history for us.” 

Jean was nearly beside herself at the thought of having 
missed such an experience. She hung on Cousin Mae’s arm 
coaxing. 

“Isn’t there any one who would take us down to the beach 
and let us see what we can find?” 

“Then you couldn’t go to the Littlest House,” said Cousin 
Mae, playing for time. The wife of the town miller had 
taken a fancy to the children and lent them the tiny house 
beside her own, so small it looked like a playhouse, but so 
snug and well built that it had housed more than one sailor’s 
family in the old days. It was still largely unfurnished. The 
children saved all their money to buy things for it, and 
stayed awake nights planning for it. Every afternoon they 
were busy sweeping and dusting it carefully, and eating their 
supper there, planting a bed of pansies, or going on trips to 
abandoned apple trees or the flowering shrubs about empty 
houses to gather bouquets to beautify their home. 

But Jean was always equal to any occasion. 

“Oh, I mean early in the morning, before school,” she 
said, “when it’s so beautiful and fresh, before people have 
come down to the beach.” 

“T’ll see,” was all Cousin Mae would say. But next morn- 
ing she woke the children early when the first pale light 
was graying the rooms. 

“The street lights aren’t even out yet,” cried Jean in an 
ecstasy. “We're getting up in the night.” 

“We're getting up in the night, before the sun has risen. 
We are in the hand of the dark,” said Lydia. 

“I want to go to sleep,” said Mark trying to dive back 
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into his warm bed, but consented to let himself be dressed, 
though plainly out of sympathy with the trip. 

A neighbor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Cox, who were 
great friends of Cousin Mae’s, were going to drive them. 
They all met about six o’clock after a hasty breakfast. There 
was almost nothing on the road. The birds were just begin- 
ning to twitter among trees that were garnet and ruby red 
in the lowlands and apple green and old gold on the slopes. 

Past the marshes, past the sleepy houses, mostly rumpled 
and uncared-for-looking in the lovely cleanliness of the early 
morning, they drove, and out onto the great stretch behind 
Nantasket Beach. Along the shore stretched the closed build- 
ings of an amusement park, with boardwalks and bathhouses, 
roller-coasters and shooting galleries. But at this time of year 
all lay in a sort of trance; only the beach was alive, with its 
wet gleaming sands and the seething cascade of its mile-long 
waves. 

“Oh, dear!” said Jean, “there are two men here already. 
May we take off our shoes and socks so we can hunt?” 

Her shoes and socks were off already. The air felt cool, 
but since this was a treasure hunt, Cousin Mae thought wet 
feet were more easily dried than wet shoes. Jean darted off 
like a dragon fly, running here and there wherever anything 
appeared on the beach or in the wash of the waves. She 
visited every empty barrel and box, every piece of flotsam 
and jetsam, but found nothing. Lydia followed more slowly, 
pretending that she was walking in the sky. And after her 
came the grown-ups, with Mark who was dragging his feet 
to make squiggles along the wet sand. 

At the keel-timbers of the schooner Nancy, long ago 
wrecked, they all met for a little. Mr. Cox, the neighbor, 
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showed the children where the City of Salisbury lay, broken, 
beyond the finger of the Graves Lighthouse. 

“And there’s Boston Light,” he added pointing to a second 
light at the entrance of the harbor. 

“Which is that, Mr. Cox?” asked Lydia pointing to a third 
light far to the south, standing up apparently out of the 
open sea. 

“That’s Minot’s Light,” said Mr. Cox. “It’s the especial 
light of the South Shore, and was once carried away in a 
gale with its two keepers in it.” Then he looked at his 
watch. “I’m afraid we'll have to be going,” he added. 

“I found a monkey,” said Mark pulling up from the sand 
a bluish green stem of seaweed whose roots were fastened 
like tentacles about a recently dead mussel. 

Jean and Lydia started back ahead of the others, Jean 
skipping and darting, Lydia staring toward Minot’s Light 
with dreaming mind. Yet it was Lydia, not Jean, who saw 
between herself and the light the bolt of cotton bobbing on 
the waves, and who, after gazing upon it for some time with 
indifference, in the end came back to this world and ran 
about in the wash until she could drag her treasure ashore. 
It was a bolt of yellow, hand-woven cotton, blocked in a 
design of brown elephants and trees. Even Mark and the 
grown-ups were excited. 

“Tt will wash out as good as new,” said Cousin Mae. “There 
will be plenty for curtains for your house. Let me see, how 
many windows have you?” 

“Five,” said both little girls who knew everything about 
the Littlest House. 

“You'll have enough for that with a good bit over,” said 
Cousin Mae. 
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CARGO WAS FLOATING AWAY ON THE WAVES 
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“Then we'll give presents,” said Lydia. “You and Mr. 
and Mrs. Cox and Mrs. Miller. You'll each have something 
from the wreck. Oh, what delight for us!” 

And to finish the story of the wreck in true romantic 
style, Cousin Mae read to them that noon when they came 
home from school, where they had been much too excited 
to study, that the young captain of the City of Salisbury was 
altogether freed from blame, for his vessel had struck on a 
small pinnacle of rock which was not on any chart. For 
three hundred years ships had been going by it, but no one 
had ever guessed it was there until the City of Salisbury 
came from India and found it in the night and the fog and 
presented Lydia with a roll of Hindu cotton for the curtains 
of the Littlest House. 


DISHES 


Apple sauce is sweeter in a bow] that’s white and pink, 
Bread and milk is nicer in a blue one, so I think. 
Honey gets a flavor from a solid silver spoon— 
Yes, there is a difference, you'll see it very soon. 


Even if you’re hungry, and your dinner’s rather late, 
Bread and butter’s better on a golden-banded plate. 
Prunes are very plain I know, but oh, how much I wish 
Every one could eat them from a shining yellow dish! 


—May Justus 
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By Wi.rriw Bronson 
Illustrated by The Author 


Dy anyone ever tell you that porcupines lay eggs? Some 
people believe it. They ask, “How could such prickly ani- 
mals be born with their awful spines sticking out in all direc- 
tions? The mother must lay them in an egg which hatches 
right away.” 

Very few people have ever seen a new born porcupine. So 
they don’t know that the little spines amongst its dark brown 
fur are very short and soft at first. Only after several hours 
do the spines harden and become prickly. Then, along with 
many hard coarse hairs, they grow very rapidly. Soon the 
baby is as well protected as its mother. In two months it is 
weaned and munching buds and leaves. And not long after 
that it may wander away from home quite able to look out 
for itself in the great and dangerous wilderness. 

Very often only one baby is born in the den amongst the 
forest rocks in spring. But if there are two or three or four 
they cannot wrestle and romp together as so many infant 
animals do. Each would soon become the other’s pincushion 
if they should try it. For the same reason grown-up porcu- 
pines can scarcely fight each other. When angry they some- 
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times try but it is almost useless. When attacked by other 
animals a porcupine raises his spines all over his body and 
lashes at the enemy with his stout spiny tail. But if he should 
thump another porcupine he would only get stuck full of 
spines “the wrong end to” himself. So two quarreling porcu- 
pines just shove each other back and forth like Japanese 
wrestlers until one gets tired and gives up. 

Many people will tell you that porcupines can shoot their 
spines at their enemies. They cannot do this any more than 
you can run out from under your hair, or a bird jump out of 
its feathers. The spines come out easily from the porcupine 
who wears them, but they stick very tightly in the hides of 
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his enemies. The sharp tips are covered with tiny fishhook- 
like barbs which not only hold the spines in but keep work- 
ing them in even deeper. 

All a porcupine hopes for is to be let alone. And most 
other animals are glad to oblige him. But some do not. A 
dog cannot help trying to conquer a porcupine. But when 
he grabs its back, his nose and mouth are punctured with 
dozens of spines while the porcupine’s tail whacks more and 
more into his neck and chest and forefeet. Home he goes 
a-howling, his wounds swelling with the spines he cannot get 
out himself. It takes strong human fingers or a pair of pliers 
to yank them free, and at each pull the barbs tear the flesh. 
It hurts like hullabaloo! 

If wild hunting animals get into such a fix they generally 
die. But some bobcats and pumas learn to slip a paw swiftly 
under a porcupine and turn him over. Then he is easily 
killed and eaten. For on his underside he wears no spines at 
all. 

Porcupines are vegetarians. Though fat and heavy they 
have great strong claws for climbing and spend most of 
their time in trees eating bark, twigs and leaves of many 
kinds. In winter they seek no shelter but live in one ever- 
green tree after another, eating bark and needles quite con- 
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tentedly, however cold the weather. The tree is livingroom. 
bedroom and pantry. They are never in danger of going 
hungry. It must be rather pleasant to be a porcupine and 
never have to think of hunger, to have your tree and eat it 
too. 

Being vegetarians, porcupines do not attack other crea- 
tures for food. They do attack our homes. For houses and 
furniture and tool handles are made of wood. And wood is a 
vegetable especially interesting to them. Many a person 
whose home is in or near the forest is awakened in the dead 
of night by such loud gnawing and clawing that he believes 
a bear is trying to break in. But it is only the pesky porcupines 
sinking their great orange chisel-like teeth into the house 
corners and porch railings. They are like Hansel and Gretel 
eating the witches house, for the wood is so much cake and 
candy to their taste. They can be very pesky indeed, com- 
ing back night after night to eat a person “out of house and 
home.” 


If a fellow is willing to get out of bed in the very wee 
hours, he can catch them easily under a bushel basket. For 
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they are very slow runners. Their short legs are so far apart. 
They walk as though forever straddling a hedge. But you 
must not think they are hedgehogs. Hedgehogs are also 
prickly but their spines do not come out. They are not 
gnawing animals. They live in Europe, and are no relation 
to the porcupines of North America, or any other country. 

Porcupines of other lands are not precisely like our own. 
There are long tailed, tree climbing ones in South America, 
big burrowing ones which never climb trees in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and one kind in Africa whose tail has a tuft of 
hollow quills on the end which it can rattle to warn its 
enemies away just as rattlesnakes do. 

North American Indians use porcupines’ spines to decorate 
buckskin clothing and birch bark baskets, sewing them into 
designs, the sharp points concealed between double layers 
of the leather or bark. The black furs are sometimes sewn 
together for a robe after all spines have been removed. The 
meat is eaten also. So, though prickly and pesky, the porcu- 
pine may be useful and even ornamental. 
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GEPPY, THE STRIPED HORSE 


By WituaM PENE vu Bots 


Illustrated by The Author 


Tue Story So Far: The detective agency of Armstrong © 
Trilby had for their slogan, “A Suitable Sleuth for all Solva- 
ble Crimes.” But when Mr. Armstrong received a letter from 
the Bott Three Ring Circus asking for help in catching the 
burglar who had been robbing the circus safe, none of the 
regular acrobatic detectives of the agency could qualify. For 
the circus needed a detective who was a freak, who could 
walk tight rope, train lions, or be shot from a cannon. Then 


some one suggests Geppy, Sergeant Murphy’s striped horse. 
And he is given the job. 


Part Two 


Tue FoLttowinc morning at five-thirty, Detective Geppy 
got up and took a quick swim in a nearby river. He then 
ate a breakfast of hay and oats and ran off through the woods 
in the direction of Roundtop Junction. There was nothing 
eventful about his trip except that he scared a few animals 
who had never seen a striped horse. 
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After running all morning, Geppy came out of the woods 
into a field in the middle of which there was a sign. He ran 
up to it and read it. It was a poster for Bott Three Ring 
Circus announcing: 





COLONEL BOLIVAR 
Supreme Authority on Strange People and Freaks 


TAYO FROTI 
Nippon’s Greatest Artist on the High Wire 


CAPTAIN LAFAYETTE 
Undisputed Emperor of Wild & Ferocious Jungle Bred Lions 


THE GREAT VICTOR 
The Ruler and Unexcelled World Celebrated Human Projectile 











“These are my suspects,” said Detective Geppy tenderly. 
He then followed an arrow pointing to the Circus grounds 
and prepared to enter Mickey Bott’s tent and report for duty. 

The manager of Bott’s Three Ring Circus, Mickey Bott, 
worked in a tent which was striped as Geppy was, with up 
and down red and white stripes. This disappointed Geppy 
because he felt that he would not look his best against such a 
confusing background. However, he walked in, suddenly 
feeling foolish and silly, for he wasn’t actually an acrobat or 
a clown, or anything circus-like, but just a striped horse. 

Geppy stood in the tent for what seemed to be hours 
without Mr. Bott’s even noticing him. He was sitting at his 
desk drawing pictures of upside-down men, and ever so often 
he would whistle a strange tune of his own invention. Once 
he even got up and looked at himself in the mirror, unbut- 
toned his coat and put his thumbs in the arm holes of his vest. 
Then he combed his brilliantined hair, twisted his waxed 
moustache and smiled at himself with great satisfaction. After 
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quite a bit of this he walked back to his desk and again sat 
down. He took a fresh piece of paper and, with his eyes 
closed, dashed off a picture of a pig. 

At this point, Geppy realized that Mickey Bott was behav- 
ing like a person who believes himself to be all alone. 
Being afraid that something was wrong, he walked up to the 
mirror to have a good look at himself. He was astounded 
to discover that all he could see was a pair of eyes against a 
striped background. His stripes were exactly the same 
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ALL HE COULD SEE WAS A PAIR OF EYES 
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width as those of Mickey Bott’s tent and so his body dis- 
appeared in front of them, making him awfully hard to see. 
Having found this out, he tried to figure out a way to make 
himself visible. After some time, he decided that if he could 
make his stripes go in a different direction than the stripes of 
Mickey Bott’s tent, that he would be more noticeable. He 
did this by rearing up on his hind legs and at the same time 
snorting loudly. His stripes were now going across instead 
of up and down, and he was quite easy to see. 
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NOW GEPPY WAS QUITE EASY TO SEE 
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Mickey Bott looked up with a most surprised expression 
on his face. 

“Marvelous,” exclaimed Mickey Bott in an excited tone 
of voice, “the detective from Armstrong and Trilby.” He 
instantly pulled out a contract and made it out for striped 
horse Geppy. 

“Is that your safe?” asked Geppy, “the safe that has been 
robbed so often?” 

“Yes,” said Mickey Bott, “and I can just barely see you 
standing in front of it.” 

“I’m not standing in front of it,” said Detective Geppy, 
“but rather right behind it.” 

“Amazing,” said Mickey Bott. 

“I shall now dictate my first report,” said Detective Geppy. 

“Excellent,” said Mickey Bott. He then took a pen as 
Geppy dictated the following: 


Bott Three Ring Circus 
Friday, October 21, 1938 
Armstrong & Trilby, 
76 Apple St. 


Dear Mr. Armstrong: 


Mr. Bott lives in a tent which is striped just as I am, with 
up-and-down red and white stripes. It is awfully hard to see 
me in Mickey’s tent. As a matter of fact, it is quite im- 
possible. The Bott Circus’ safe is behind Mickey’s desk. I 
shall report again tomorrow night. 


Detective Geppy 
Case 4826 


“Wonderful,” said Mickey Bott, “do you want to start 
to work in the freak house tomorrow?” 
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“Yes,” said detective Geppy. 

“Fine,” said Mickey Bott. “You shall sleep in tent six.” 

He then called an attendant who showed Geppy to his 
tent. Detective Geppy had just about enough strength to 
walk to his tent and immediately lie down and go to sleep. 
He was awfully tired after his long trip through the woods 
to Bott Circus at Roundtop Junction. 

The next two days were both exciting and discouraging 
to Geppy. First he spent a day in the freak house with 
Colonel Bolivar, who tried to make him into a sea horse. 


That night Geppy made his second report to Armstrong & 
Trilby: 


Colonel Bolivar is a wonderful showman. He was rather 
hard on me but I was a great success. If it were necessary I 
am sure he would rob the circus to make all his freaks great 
successes. I hope I won’t have to arrest such a rare, hard- 
working artist. 


The next day which was Sunday, October 23, Geppy had 
to investigate Tayo Froti, the tight-rope walker. Mickey 
Bott told him, “You must see him at three and pretend you 
want lessons.” 

That didn’t work out so well either because three o’clock 
was supposed to be Tayo Froti’s rest period after training 


the tigers. That night Geppy dictated his third report: 


Today I investigated Tayo Froti, the Japanese tight-rope 
walker. I found him to be quite cruel and awfully hard to 
work with. He teaches animals from ducks to tigers, even 
on Sundays, so he must be too tired to rob at night. Any- 
way, I am sure that thieves are lazy people, and Tayo Froti 
works harder than anyone I have ever known. 
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Geppy jumped out of bed at dawn the following morn- 
ing, and took a swim in a nearby river. After this he rolled 
around in the grass and dried in the sun. Then he ate a big 
breakfast, and skipped off into Mickey Bott’s tent. 





THE ROAR OF THE LIONS COULD BE HEARD FOR ACRES 


“Good morning, Detective Geppy,” said Mickey Bott, 
with a large smile on his face. “You are looking rather 
healthy this morning. Quite rosy, in fact!” He then laughed 
loudly. 

“Show me the lions,” shouted Detective Geppy, very em- 
barrassed. 


“Do you want to be introduced to Captain Lafayette?” 
asked Mickey Bott. 
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“Yes,” said Geppy, “And right away.” 

“Fine,” said Mickey Bott, and he wrote a short note of 
introduction. Geppy grabbed the note, thanked Mickey 
Bott, and ran over to the Lion Tent. It was easy to tell the 
Lion Tent, because the roar of the lions could be heard for 
acres around. This noise was so loud that Geppy slowed 
down quite a bit as he got closer to it. As a matter of fact, at 
one point he stopped completely and looked back at Mickey’s 
tent, and glanced over at his own Tent Six, and took another 
look at the Lion Tent, and sat down as if quite undecided. 
He finally got up and walked slowly off into the lion-training 
tent. His usual speed was missing. He found Captain La- 
fayette and handed him Mickey’s note. Captain Lafayette 
looked at Geppy rather carefully, and then read the follow- 


ing out loud: 


Dear Captain, this will introduce a striped horse, Geppy. 
I have been thinking seriously of using him as a lion trainer. 
Don’t you think he’d be fine in your nice act? 
Mickey Bott 


“What a foolish idea!” shouted Captain Lafayette. 
“Mickey Bott always thinks of silly ideas!” He then turned 
suddenly to Geppy and said, “But that’s not your fault... 
follow me.” He took Geppy to a spot where the roar of the 
lions wasn’t so loud, and talked with him a while about lion 
training and taming. He said that the most important thing 
is not to seem scared, for “If the lions think that you are in 
any way afraid of them, they will not hesitate to eat you up.” 

“I see,” said Geppy. “This has all been very interesting. 
I shall report for work tomorrow.” Detective Geppy seemed 
to have learned enough about Captain Lafayette from this 
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talk to feel certain that he needed no further investigating, 
“Oh, no,” said Captain Lafayette. “The lions are rather 
dopey at this hour. Why not enter the cage and get used to 


59? 


being with them? 

Geppy tried hard to think of a way out, but unfortunately 
he couldn’t think of any, and while he was standing there 
thinking as hard as he could, Captain Lafayette went over to 
the cage in a very calm way, opened the two gates, one of 
which was a safety gate, and said: “Lions, enter Susagep!” 

Without stopping to think of the great dangers he was 
about to meet, Geppy charged into the cage, looking as 
ferocious as he possibly could. His stripes were running up 
and down his body in wavy lines, because he was so scared, 
and he kicked his legs in all directions. He was snorting like 
a dragon. He was a terrible sight, and clouds of dust fol- 
lowed him. 

The lions were taken by surprise, because they had never 
seen a horse in their cage, and they had never seen a red-and- 
white striped horse in their lives. They were terrified at the 
sight. They ran off in all directions with such speed that they 
couldn’t stop, and they all crashed into the iron bars of the 
cage. Some fell to the ground with large bumps on their 
heads. 

Captain Lafayette was furious, and yelled, “STOP!” as 
loud as he could. Geppy walked out of the cage, his beau- 
tiful mane standing on end. He was breathing heavily. He 
found Captain Lafayette angrier than anybody he had ever 
seen. The lion trainer sent for a doctor to take care of the 
bumps on the lions’ heads, and made signs at Geppy to get 
out of the tent as fast as possible. 


“Everything I do goes wrong!” said Geppy to himself, and 
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THE LION TRAINER SENT FOR A DOCTOR 


charged out of the tent with tremendous speed. “I shall 
make my daily report to Armstrong & Trilby, and then I 
shall wait in Mickey Bott’s tent until the robber comes. 
When he comes I'll grab him and sew up this case.” 

Detective Geppy walked into Mickey Bott’s tent and dic- 
tated the following to Armstrong & Trilby: 


Today I investigated Captain Lafayette. By pretending to 
want to become a lion trainer, I was able to learn a few facts 
that were of some help. He told me that a lion trainer must 
eat with great care, and go to bed as early as possible, and 
sleep nine or ten hours a night. This is so ‘that he will be in 
good condition and alert when he is in the cage with the 
lions. He said that he stayed up late one night and was so 
tired and dopey the next day, that a lion almost bit his arm 
off when he paused briefly for a small yawn. If this is true, 
he is not the robber; for the money has always been stolen 
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late at night. He may be just saying this, so I won’t think 
that he is the robber; but I am quite sure he meant it. 

Up until now I have investigated Colonel Bolivar, who is 
the freak manager; Tayo Froti, the tight-rope artist, and 
Captain Lafayette, the lion-trainer. The only remaining sus- 
pects are the Great Victor, who is the man who is shot from 
a cannon, and possibly the clowns. I am going to stay up all 
night to catch the robber when he goes near the safe, be- 
cause—as you know—it is almost impossible to see me when 
I stand in Mickey Bott’s tent. The robber won’t see me and 
he will think that he is all alone. I'll grab him as soon as he 
opens the safe. My next letter will contain the solution to 
this sawdustorial case. 








Detective Geppy 
Case 4826 
P.S. Give my love to Sergeant Murphy and tell him I'll be 
home in a day or two. 


“That, my dear Detective Geppy, is perfect,” exclaimed 
Mickey Bott, “and if you want anything special for dinner 
while you are waiting in this tent, I’ll be glad to have it sent 
in.” 

“No, thank you,” said Detective Geppy, “I'll just have a 
few oats, and take a nap until the evening performances are 
over. Then, I shall watch the safe with great care, and later 


on meet the thief of Bott Circus.” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part | 
story. To be concluded next month.) j 
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BIG BEND TREASURE 


By ExizasetH W. Baker 


Illustrated by Helen Finger 


Ir was a hot July morning of the year 1930. Every one in 
West Texas remembers that year as the second of a long hard 
drought. Don Summerfield and his big brother Roddy were 
sitting perched upon the tall posts of the corral gate. 
Through swirling clouds of dust driven by a hot south 
breeze, they were counting the two-year-old steers as the 
cowboys drove them into the corral. 

The steers were pure-bred Herefords—the Double Moun- 
tain Ranch had no scrub stock—but a sorrowful looking 
bunch they were. Ordinarily they were high-spirited and 
able to give the cowboys all they could do to corral them. 
Now, however, they were too weak from starvation to do 
more than trot meekly through the chute to be counted. 
They were the last of the stock which the boys’ father had 
hoped to market that year. But there was no sale for such 
stacks of bones as they were. Four other herds had he sent 
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to Abilene and loaded on a train for pasturage in the well- 
watered mountains of Virginia. The process took all the 
profits, and now these steers were the last. 

The ranch pastures were burned brown. Every blade of 
grass, every bean hanging from the mesquite trees had been 
eaten. Even the prickly-pear had been gathered into great 
stacks, their fine stickers burned off, and their fleshly lobes 
fed to the starving cattle. All the streams had failed, and 
their beds were as dry as the dusty ranch roads. Day after 
day every one had watched the skies, hoping for rain that 
never came. In the tanks was barely enough water left for 
the horses, and now even the last of the cattle must go. 

Don and Roddy slid down from their perches on the 
corral posts and stood with their father, looking sadly after 
the herd till it was lost in the dust-hazy distance. 

Then John Summerfield said huskily, “There goes our 
last chance!” and turning abruptly, walked toward the house. 

Don looked at his father’s retreating figure with a trou- 
bled frown on his usually cheerful face. 

Lifting his blue eyes to his brother’s, he asked, “What did 
he mean by that, Roddy?” 

“He meant that we’re going to lose the ranch,” answered 
Roddy. “The last payment’ll soon be due, and he was de- 
pending on the cattle to meet it. But the drought’s got the 
cattle, and there’s nothing else to sell.” 

“But—but—” stammered Don, “won’t old man Livings- 
tone give him another chance? It’s bound to rain sometime.” 

“He would’ve,” replied Roddy, “but to save his own place 
he had to sell Dad’s notes to some sharks in Fort Worth, and 
they’re going to foreclose. They’ve got his money, and now 
they’re going to take the ranch, too.” 
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“Then—what’ll we do?” 

“Why, go back to Fort Worth, and Dad'll have to go 
back to the office. It’ll just about kill him. Mother wouldn’t 
tell you, but I think you’re old enough to know.” 

Don was stunned. He stared at his brother, the dreadful 
truth sinking in with all its leaden weight. He didn’t want to 
go back to Fort Worth. The thought of losing the ranch 
crushed his heart. He loved the ranch whole-heartedly—the 
cattle, the horses, the long stretches of blue-green distance, 
the serene level-topped mountain, the rush of the strong 
sage-scented south breeze, even the cold northers which swept 
down from the high Panhandle in winter and the rushing 
torrents that came down the canyons after a thunder storm. 
But most of all he loved his father. Mightily he wanted to 
help. | 
“We've just got to do something, Roddy,” he said. “Can’t 
you think of anything we could do to earn some money? If 
we went down to Rotan, don’t you b’lieve maybe we could 
get a job?” 

“T’ve been,” replied Roddy. “Last time Dad drove down 
I went along, and I combed that town. The best I could do 
was a soda-jerker’s job.” 

“T could jerk soda, too,” stoutly insisted Don. 

“Nobody would take a kid your age,” said Roddy. “They 
even said I was hardly old enough, but I did get the promise 
of a job. They’ll let me live in a little room at the back of 
the drug store, and Dad’s going to let me take two ponies 
along to rent to those town kids. I can save most of my 
wages, and every little helps.” 

“T got to help, too, Roddy. Try to think of something I 
could do,” pleaded Don. 
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“T’ve been thinking till my head’s sore,” replied Roddy, 
“and that’s all I’ve been able to round up.” 

Slowly the two boys turned back toward the ranch house, 
each gloomily nursing his thoughts. 

As they neared the house, Don said, “Car coming, Roddy. 
Looks like Henry’s car.” 

“Tis,” said Roddy. “I know his trailer.” 

They quickened their steps to meet Henry as he drove up 
to the ranch porch, for the boys liked Henry. He had been 
a buffalo hunter and a sheriff in frontier days. After making 
a comfortable fortune in cattle he recently had sold his ranch 
and retired to Fort Worth. He was a genial old man whom 
everybody called by his first name. He loved to tell tall tales, 
and always delighted the boys by accounts of his adventures 
in the early days with Indians and buffalo. 

As they sat around the dinner table that night, however, 
his stories took a new line. He entertained the family with 
legends of the Spanish explorations in Texas, and lost silver 
mines in the Big Bend country from which burro trails had 
carried fabulous fortunes. As they listened, Don and Roddy 
exchanged glances which said, “If we could only find one of 
those old silver mines, we could save the ranch!” 

These shining fancies were not entirely dashed when 
Henry said, “Of course, boys, nobody ever has found any 
of these lost treasures. Many a party of prospectors has gone 
down into the Big Bend region, but all have come away dis- 
appointed. Spanish treasure is nothing but a mirage.” 

The other grown people at the table agreed, and Henry 
went on, “But there’s still good hunting in that country, and 
I’m planning to go down there and bring back some pelts for 
my den. I’m going to camp and hunt for a month or so, and I 
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HENRY HAD BEEN BUFFALO HUNTER AND SHERIFF 


thought maybe you’d lend me one of your boys, John, if 
they’d care to go. I need somebody to help about the camp. 
I’ll pay him five dollars a week, and give him the trip. What 
d’ye say, boys?” 

“I wish I could go, Henry,” said Roddy, “but I’ve prom- 
ised to take a job in Rotan. Maybe Don could go, though.” 
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Henry looked at Don, whose eyes were shining with de- 
light and hope. Five dollars a week! And maybe—just 
maybe—he might be the one to find the long-lost Spanish 
silver mine! 

“Would I go! Oh, boy!” he exclaimed. 

In a few moments it was all arranged. Don went to bed 
that night with his head full of bright dreams. He would find 
a cavern full of Spanish silver. In triumph he would return, 
pay off the note, and save the ranch. 

Four weeks later, Don and Henry sat before the campfire 
in front of their tent, eating their supper on the last day of 
their hunting trip. Don was thinking over their adventures. 
He had had a glorious time hunting with Henry. Stowed in 
the tent, ready to be packed in the trailer next morning, they 
had a lot of handsome hides which Don had helped to se- 
cure. There were two wolf skins and three big deer hides, 
and a panther skin measuring seven feet. And finally there 
was a beautiful tawny coyote skin which he had killed him- 
self, and which Henry had promised to have tanned and 
mounted for him in Fort Worth. Every moment of the hunt- 
ing he had enjoyed—except when he was thinking of the 
ranch. 

Every time they had turned into a canyon, Don had 
scanned the walls for an opening that might be the entrance 
to a lost silver mine. Every time he had been disappointed. 
Hope had grown dimmer and dimmer with the passing days, 
and now he knew that he was not to find anything. 

“Of course,” he thought, “I knew all the time I couldn’t 
find any lost mine. I knew nobody ever did. But I sure 
wish I could save the ranch!” 


“Look, Henry!” he cried suddenly. “See those bats yon- 
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der! They look as if they came right out of the canyon 
wall!” 

“They do, for a fact,” replied Henry. “And what a lot of 
’em! Don’t know as I ever saw so many bats at one time.” 

“Maybe,” said Don, hopefully, “they’re coming out of a 
cave! I b’lieve I'll go see.” 

“You won’t find any Spanish treasure if you do locate a 
cave,” replied Henry, grinning. “There won’t be anything 
in it more valuable than a bad smell. Wait till morning, and 
you can take a look while I’m loading the trailer.” 

Next morning Don started out early to find the bat cave. 
His heart beat high with hope as he climbed the sloping side 
of the canyon. What if he were to find the lost treasure! As 
he rounded a jutting shoulder of rock he came upon the cave 
which it had hidden the evening before. The opening was 
large enough for him to stand in easily. Noticing the echoes 
as he struck the wall with a stick, he gave a loud shout. Loud 
and long the echoes thundered, and instantly from the dark 
reaches of the cave came a flight of bats disturbed by the 
noise. More and more, faster and faster they came. They 
flew, not into the open, but through a small passage which 
branched off to one side and vanished into the darkness. 

“Where can they come from?” thought Don. “Where can 
they be going? It’d take a big cave for all those bats. And it 
must be a rouser to make all those echoes. I’m going to ex- 
plore it even if it is dark!” 

Flashlight in hand, and walking carefully to avoid possible 
rattlesnakes, Don made his way into the dark passage. 
Eagerly he scanned the walls for traces of a lost silver mine. 

For some distance the cave wound along about the same 
size. Then, after a sharp turn, it enlarged and became lighter. 
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Presently it spread out into an immense chamber, its floor 
strewn with bones. One whole side of it opened upon a wide 
canyon glaring with sunlight. 

“Here,” thought Don, “is the very place for a lost mine!” 





FROM THE CAVE CAME A FLIGHT OF BATS 


Thrilled and elated, he searched the walls for traces of the 
rich lode of silver mentioned in the legends. Perhaps he 
might even find some of the great bricks of solid silver left 
by the Spaniards when they departed never to return. 

He searched in vain. There was nothing but rock. 

When he had finally convinced himself that there was no 
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Spanish treasure, he stood downcast, looking across the cave. 

All at once he noticed the many bones spread across the 
floor. Cattle bones they were, and he stooped and picked up 
one of the horns. It would make a good hunting horn, he 
thought, and perhaps his father or Henry might like to have 
it. The horn was at least two feet long, and a little farther 
away he saw a still longer one. 

“These cattle must’ve been longhorns,” he reflected. “No 
Herefords ever wore such horns. But if longhorns, they 
must’ve been in this cave a long time. Nobody raises long- 
horns now—they’re as scarce as buffalo.” 

Suddenly a thought flashed through his mind. Buffalo 
horns brought a price, he knew. Maybe he could sell these 
longhorns! The cave was full of them. With feverish ex- 
citement he searched for a still longer pair of horns. Laying 
them across his shoulder, he rushed out of the cavern, turned 
a shoulder of the canyon, and found himself almost in front 
of the tent. 

“Henry!” he shouted. “Come see what I found! The 
cave’s full of ’em! Maybe I can sell ’em! Look, Henry!” 
And he waved before the eyes of the astonished Henry the 
longest pair of horns Henry had ever seen. 

“Henry,” he panted, “why couldn’t we take some of these 
horns back with us, and sell ’em, and maybe make enough 
to help pay off the note on the ranch? I’ve seen a pair of 
buffalo horns in the lobby of the hotel at Abilene. What do 
you think, Henry?” 

“Well, boy,” returned Henry slowly, “I don’t know but 
you've run across a real idea. Let’s go see what’s there. This 
is a long pair, sure ‘nuff. The taxidermist in Fort Worth might 
mount ’em for you and sell *em on commission. And then I 
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might know a few people who’d buy ’em. We'll go see.” 

In a short time Don and Henry had selected the longest 
and finest horns in the cave, and were packing them in the 
trailer. 

“How do you s’pose, Henry,” asked Don, “all these bones 
got into this cave?” 

“T’ve just been wondering. Ever hear of the famous lost 
herd of the Big Bend? No? Well, about a hundred years or 
more ago, there was a herd of longhorns being driven into 
Mexico for winter pasture. They got down in here some- 
where, and one night a big thunder storm stampeded the 
herd. The country was so rough and broken the cowboys 
decided it was too dangerous to try to stop ’em in the dark. 
But the heavy rain from the thunder storm and a light fall of 
snow before morning blotted out all trace of ’em. The cow- 
boys never found hide nor hair of a single steer. The herd 
probably ran right down this canyon and into the cave. Had 
to stop then. While they were milling around, here came 
the wall of water from the cloudburst up the canyon, and 
drowned the last one of ’°em. And here their bones’ve been 
lying ever since!” 

“Waiting,” said Don happily, “to save the ranch!” 

“Now, this pair,” said Henry, pointing to the longest, “I 
want. I’ll pay you a hundred and fifty dollars for it.” 

“Why, Henry,” stammered Don, “I couldn’t let you pay 
me for those horns. They’re as much yours as mine!” 

“No,” said Henry, firmly, “the hunt was mine, and I’ve 
had it. The cave and everything in it is yours. You found it, 
and you thought of the plan of selling the horns. And now 
Pll take you along to Fort Worth and we'll see about dis- 
posing of the rest.” 
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It didn’t take long to discover that the longhorns would 
more than pay the money due on the ranch. And the very 
day John Summerfield got back to the ranch with his papers 
clear, Henry drove up. 

“Come here, Don!” he shouted. “I’ve got a present for 
you!” 


It was that longest pair of horns, polished and mounted, 
and measuring seven feet three from tip to tip. It hangs 
today over the mantel in the sitting room of the Double 
Mountain Ranch, and is the pride of Don’s heart. 





PONDS 


Ponds are spots of shiny water, 
Nestling ’neath the trees, 

And a ripple on its surface 

Is a fish’s sneeze. 


—Marjori£z VirGIniA BURKHART 
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A COW-PUNCHER'S SONG 


By Fannie R. BucHANAN 
Illustrated by Roby Ann Nelson 


Iw a wild-west movie, when the bucking bronco dashes onto 
the screen and its rider in chaps and sombrero neatly ropes 
“his critter,” nobody ever thinks of the cowboy rider as a 
singer. But in the old days out West every cattle-outfit had 
its songs, and at night around the campfire, the cowboys sang 
together. 

Many of the songs they sang are a queer mixture of cow- 
boy words set to the tunes of other songs. One that the boys 
liked very much was sung to the melody of the old time Sun- 
day school song, 1 Want To Be An Angel. 

I want to be a cowboy an’ with the cowboys stand, 

Big spurs upon my boot-heels, an’ lasso in my hand, 

My hat broad-brimmed an’ belted upon my head in place; 
I'd wear my chaperajos with elegance and grace. 

Another one which every cowboy knew and sang is set 
to an old English sea song. This one begins: 
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Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie-e 
Where the wild coyote will howl o’er me. 


Some of the best of the tunes, as well as the words, were 
made up by the boys as they rode in the lonely days when 
never a fence nor a road crossed the wide “prairie-e.” The 
boy sang to his long-horned cattle because he was alone with 
them and it helped pass the time away. He had no song 
book so he made up words and a tune of his own to go with 
them. Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Yo is a good song made up in this 
way. It is sometimes called a cattle lullaby. The tune goes 
along like the slow jog of a cow-pony. Nobody knows who 
first sang it, but it is easy to imagine that it may have been in 
some such way as this. 

A great herd moved forward toward the river. The cow- 
boy thought the long horns on the heads of the moving cat- 
tle looked like a great field of ripe grain. Long slanting rays 
of the afternoon sun shone through the dust that rose from 
the thousand hoofs and hung in a haze above the moving 
cattle. 

The day had been hot. The cattle were thirsty. The 
leaders of the herd walked steadily forward. They could 
smell the water of the river. But the dogies (dd'gies), as the 
little runt-cattle were called, lagged behind and they could 
smell only the dust of the thousand hoofs. The cow-puncher 
knew it and as he rode he talked to the laggers. 

“Git along there, you little dogies, you have to keep up. 
It’s not my fault you’re undersize. Git along there!” 

Then he gave his cattle-call, a long drawn out, half sung 
call, “Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Yo,” to let the cattle know he was 
with them and that everything was all right. 

Later, when the cattle were herded together in the night 
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stand, he rode his cow-pony slowly around the herd and 
sang his call again to let the cattle know that all was well. As 
he rode, the call fitted itself to the jog, jog, jog of the cow- 
pony. 

The cow-puncher remembered the little dogies that had 
trailed behind in the long afternoon. As he rode, he made 
up words that fitted in with his pony’s gait. 

Whoopee-ti-yi-yo, git along little dogies, 
It’s your misfortune and none of my own. 

The fall of the pony feet on the turf beat out a steady jog, 
jog, jog that worked itself into the tune. As he sang he 
looked up into the night sky where the North Star pointed 
long miles away to the summer feeding grounds. 

He made up more lines: 

Whoopee-ti-yi-yo, git along little dogies, 
You know that Wyoming will be your new home. 

It was an easy-going, contented, swinging tune. The boy 
sang it over and over. Another rider caught it and sang it 
over and over, until still another learned it. So the Whoopee- 
Ti-Yi-Yo song passed from lip to lip. 

So it passed from outfit to outfit. 

Around a distant “chow wagon” other cowboys told 
stories. One who had heard the Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Yo song 
added to it a tune and lines he had made up: 
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As I was a-walk-ing one morn-ing for pleas-ure 


Note: From Soncs oF THE OPEN RANGE compiled by Ina Sires. 
Used with permission of C. C. Birchard & Co., publishers. 
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I spied acow-punch-er all _ rid - ing a-lone, 
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And ashe approached he was __ sing-ing this song: 
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Whoop - ee tiyiyo,—git a- long, lit - tle dog-ies, 
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You know that Wy-o-ming will be your new home. 


Soon the whole outfit joined the chorus, “Git along little 
dogies,” and after that the cattlecall refrain had a verse to 
go with it. 
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Later other verses were added. Somewhere a cowboy had 
trouble with his herd. He sang a warning: 

Some boys they goes up the trail just for pleasure 
But that’s where they git it most awfully wrong. 
For nobody knows all the trouble they give us 
While we go driving ’em all along. 

Whoopee-ti-yi-yo—and the old refrain followed. 

From the ranges near the great Reservations, where the 
United States government takes care of the Indians, some 
cow-puncher sang: 

Oh, you'll be soup for Uncle Sam’s Injuns 
It’s beef, heap beef, I hear them cry. 
Git along, git along, git along little dogies 
You're going to be beef-steers by and by. 
Whoopee-ti-yi-yo— 

As years rolled on, many another stanza led up to the 
swinging refrain. Some twenty or more have been passed 
down from the ranges. Some may be forgotten, but others 
will always be remembered because the words tell some story 
of the wide western ranges and the music will always be 
sung because its tune is set to the jog, jog, jog of the cow- 
puncher’s pony. : 
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Illustration by Mary GREENWALT from FRANZ SCHUBERT 


NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 


By Friora Louise Pousetre-Dart 


OUTSTANDING among recently published books on music is 
Sinc, Swine, PLay by Martha Stockton Russell. (Viking. 
$2) It contains fifty-eight folk songs, sensitively chosen and 
so simply arranged that they are a delight to play. A beginner 
could play most of them, yet they haven’t the thin, diluted 
~ sound too often associated with simplified arrangements. Ex- 
pression marks have been uniformly omitted, yet the intro- 
duction, “Sing, Swing, Play—How to do It” tells what to do 
in order to play musically every one of these beautiful and 
familiar songs. It is clearly, simply and directly written, with 
a joy and enthusiasm that are contagious. It lifts one’s spirits 
just to know that books like this are being written—and 
published. 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon and Grace Castagnetta have 
selected twenty-four old and tried favorites for their book, 
Fok Sones or Many Lanps (Simon & Shuster. $2.50.) 
with attractive illustrations by Mr. Van Loon. 
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Tue Book or Curistmas Carors, with musical arrange- 
ments by Mary Nancy Graham, and enchanting illustrations 
in color by Pelagie Doane, is one that every child will want 
to own. (Grosset & Dunlap. $.50) 

Opera lovers will welcome the appearance of LoHENGRIN, 
Apa, CARMEN, and HakENsEL AND GRETEL, with stories by 
Robert Lawrence and illustrations in color by Alexandre 
Serebriakoff, Barry Bart, and Mildred Boyle (Grosset & Dun- 
lap. $.50 each—authorized edition of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild). 

For children who enjoy reading about the lives of their 
favorite composers, Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher have 
prepared two new volumes, each with an abundance of black 
and white illustrations by Mary Greenwalt and a lavish 
sprinkling of playable pieces. These two books are SEBASTIAN 
Bacu and Franz ScuuBertT (Dutton. $2 each). 

Decidedly worth owning, too, is A Cu1Lp’s Book or Mop- 
ERN Composers by Gladys Burch and John Wolcott (A. S. 
Barnes. $1.50). 

Tue Music ALBum by Samuel G. Houghton (Morrow. 
$2.50) is a music album to collect and record your musical 
experiences and memories. In addition to lists of the world’s 
leading orchestra conductors and best-known soloists and vir- 
tuosi, it contains the names and photographs of composers and 
complete lists of their published compositions. 

For children under seven there are: DororHy Gorpon’s 
TReasurE Bac or GAME Sones with illustrations by Veronica 
Reed (Dutton. $1.50), Stnc AND Sinc Again by Ann Sterling 
Boesel, with illustrations by Louise Costello (Oxford. $2.50) 
and ANOTHER SincinG Time by Satis N. Coleman and Alice 
G. Thorn, illustrated by Ruth Carroll (John Day. $2.50). 
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THEZPUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 











MUSICAL RHYME 


How many musical instruments do you know? In this puzzle 
the rhyming words are missing. They all have to do with an orchestra. 
Can you guess them? 


The orchestra leader, without any hat on, 

Gets up on the stand to conduct with his ——, 

He’s glad to perceive that a capable fellow 

Is wielding his bow to perform on the ——. 

While surely there gleams an expression astute 

In the eye of the gentleman playing the ——. 

And no one could fear a false note or a sharp, 

From the pretty young lady who sits at the ——. 
But the man in the back seems waiting to settle some 
Difficult point with a beat on his 
And that one beside him, as stiff as a baronet, 

Who can be sure that he’s good on the ——? 

Hush now, you brasses, the music is low, so 

We hear the deep voice of that woodwind, the ——. 
The concert is over, the leader begins 

To complain of a squeak in the first . 








PENNY TRICKS 


Ask one of your friends how well he can wiggle his nose. He will 
probably tell you he is pretty good at it, but this is the way to test 
him. Have him lie flat on his back while you carefully balance a 
penny on the tip of his nose. Tell him he may wiggle his nose, but 
not move another muscle, and see if he can make the penny fall off. 
It sounds easy till you try it. If the penny is properly balanced, it 
takes a great deal of wiggling to dislodge it. However, a person in 
this position can blow the penny off without the least difficulty. 
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NUMBER PUZZLE 


Take the figures from one to seven and arrange them so that added 
together they will make 100. Of course, if you add 1 plus 2 plus 3 
plus 4 plus 5 plus 6 plus 7, you will only get 28, won’t you? So the 
trick is to put some of the numbers together, 45 plus 17, and so on. 
Try and do it, but be careful to use each of the seven figures once 
and only once. 


DIZZY MAZE 


Take your pencil, and beginning at the opening in the outside 
circle, try to work your way to the center without crossing any lines. 
You can copy the maze with tracing paper if you do not wish to 
mark your magazine. 
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YOUR OWN BOTANICAL GARDEN 


By JANE GARRISON 











A zoo in your own home may be an exciting everyday adventure, 
as was shown last month, but making a miniature botanical garden 
will be more fun for young botanists. Outdoors you can grow in 
gardens and window boxes the plants and flowers suited to the 
climate and season, but if you build a terrarium (see the picture) 
you can control heat and cold and the very important moisture and 
thus grow plants from other climates. 

Your friends will give you a great deal of advice about what to 
plant in your terrarium, and you may be tempted to run down to the 
florist for seeds and plants. I wouldn’t, if I were you, because it 
is much more fun to experiment and use the things which you will 
find right in your own home. Plant an orange or a grapefruit seed 
and watch the tender green leaves shoot up from the black soil. 
Try an acorn to see if you can start an oak tree. Put in a few peas 
or beans. Someday take a trip to the woods and dig up small mosses, 
wild flowers and ferns. 

But first you must have your terrarium ready. Boys and girls who 
come to the Brooklyn Children’s Museum have helped to build two 
large terraria which are as fascinating to care for as they are to 
build. The name terrarium, you know, comes from the Latin word 
“terra, meaning “earth,” and it is really a small piece of earth in 
its own container. 

You could use an old aquarium, but probably you would rather 
make your own. The materials you need are: a square or rectangular 
cake tin with straight sides; five pieces of window glass cut to size 
to fit the sides of your pan with one for a top cover; transparent 
scotch tape; a box of paraffin, and a little paint or enamel. 

The cake tin is for the bottom of the terrarium. Painting it on 
the outside will improve the looks and prevent the tin from rusting. 
Next, take the four panes of window glass and join the edges to- 
gether with scotch tape. Be sure to tape the edges of the top and 
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bottom, too, so they will be smooth and will not cut your fingers. 
Also tape the edges of the fifth piece of glass, the cover. 

Set the sides into the cake tin and pour in melted paraffin to a 
depth of about half an inch. This will soon cool and harden and is 
put there to prevent the bottom of the terrarium from rusting and 
to support the sides which must set firmly in place if they are to 
protect the tiny plants which will form your indoor jungle. When 
you want to move your terrarium from one place to another, lift it 
from the bottom, and never from the glass sides. 

Now your engineering work is over and the real planning of your 
garden must begin. If plants and flowers are to be healthy and 
strong, they must have proper food just as much as the insects or 
animals. In the bottom, place a layer of fine gravel, not sand, about 
one inch thick. This is to take care of the drainage. Cover this with 
one-quarter inch of powdered wood charcoal to keep the soil sweet 
and to neutralize any acid waters from the plants. Last of all comes 
your layer of loam which should be dark and rich, a soil made up 
of decayed vegetation, which you can buy for a few cents a pound 
at your nearest florist or perhaps dig yourself in the backyard or a 
nearby wood. This should be an inch or more deep and is very 
important because it furnishes the food for your hungry plants. 

Now you are ready to plant your seeds or the mosses and ferns 
you brought from the woods. When these are in, place your garden 
in the warm sunlight and watch it grow. Keep the cover over the 
top of it so the delicate plants will not become too dry and wither 
before they are full grown. Water them just enough so that vapor 
does not cloud over the sides of the glass and hide it from view. 
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The three poems in Our Own this month won prizes in the Silver 
Penny Poetry Contest sponsored by The Children’s Book Shop in 
Rochester, New York. They were first prizes in each of three age 
groups. The final judge was the well-known author, Christopher 
Morley. 

Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable 
facts of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or 
without music; and drawings that are done in black ink or crayon on 
white paper. Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all 
contributions. 

Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


A HAUGHTY CAT 


I saw a big black haughty cat, 

who wouldn’t be bothered to catch a rat. 
I saw him stare into the light 

and purr and purr with all his might. 
Then I saw another cat, just as thin 

and just as fat. 

I looked again, it was a mirror that 
reflected the cat as he came nearer. 

Cats are like people, that we know. 
They admire themselves, they like to be the show. 
You'll agree with me, it isn’t nice 

to think you are pretty, dog, cat or mice. 


—YVETTE MeEt7GER, age 9 
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THE LITTLE SPORTSMAN 


One beautiful sunny morning, when the sky was as blue as the 
water, Dad and I started out on his gas boat, the “Blue Waves,” it 
is used for salmon fishing here in Alaska. 

Do you like salmon? We get salmon steaks so big that one slice 
covers a whole dinner plate. Salmon oil is very good for your body. 
Some say it is especially good for your brain, and I eat a great deal 
of it. 

Well, any way, I was about to tell you a fish story, I mean a real 
wiggly fish story. 

The way that Dad works is really very simple. He swings out 
four poles, two on each side of the boat. On the end of the poles he 
fastens with a fine wire, a hook; on the hook he puts his bait. Fresh 
herring or a shiny brass or silver piece of metal in the shape of a 
fish can be used as bait. He lowers this into the water, and when a 
hungry fish comes along to nibble on the bait, he is caught on 
the hook. 

Immediately the fish struggles and pulls on the line, so hard that 
it causes the poles to bend. We then pull up the line to see if we 
have a fish. There we see the glittering beauty in the sunshine, still 
jiggling and fighting. Even when we get the big fifty pound King 
Salmon on deck, his tail and his whole body is flapping and leaping 
into space. 

To end its misery quickly we give it one good blow on the head 
with a wooden club, then you see, it doesn’t live long and suffer 
much. One day, I tried to hit one of these big kings with the wooden 
club, but the deck was so slimy and wet that I slipped and fell back 
on the deck and clonked myself in the head with the wooden club, 
and it didn’t feel good at all. 

Dad never kills the small fish, he says it is not right. If one happens 
to get caught and he pulls it up, he loosens the hook gently from 
its little mouth and frees it quickly, and the little fish wiggles 
happily through the water again, and maybe some day it will be 
a big fish. 

There are many other reasons why I like to be on the boat. Dad 
lets me sit in the pilot house and steer his ship. It’s fun to turn the 
big wheel, a little to the left, then a little to the right and then shoot 
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right straight ahead, the sea breeze blows in my face, and the salt air 
kisses my cheeks. 

Dad tells me to watch out for the rocks, it is pretty hard to be a 
good Captain in the Alaskan waters. Floating icebergs can be seen 
in the spring of the year. I love the song of the sea. I want to be a 
Captain when I grow big, like Popeye the sailor man, although I 
wouldn’t want to be as hard looking as Popeye, but I wouldn’t mind 
to have his muscular arms. 

Sometimes we go into the woods to hunt bear or deer, and then 
sometimes we just go to sleep. I don’t care if I hear the wolves 
howl and the bears growl, because Dad is Captain of the boat and 
he has a big powerful rifle and can shoot the wild animals right 
in the eye. 

One time we were caught in a storm. Dad said it wasn’t a storm, 
but it seemed to me that when a ship begins to rock like a cradle, 
and my stomach feels sick, and the wild waves splash all over the 
deck that it must be a storm. 

Do you know what the word Alaska means in the Indian language? 
It means big country. I think the Indians were very smart to give it 
that name, because it really is a big country. The same as Yukon, 
means Greatest River, and that is also a great beautiful river. 

—Tommy Miettinen, age 8 






































—Brooxs Cotcorp, age 7 
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CAP’N FLINT’S MEN 
Ah! Yes, you’ve heard it time and again 
The exciting story of Cap’n Flint’s men. 
There was Blind Pew and Black Dog 
And Billy Bones, the old hog, 
Old Hands and Long John; Anderson and so on 
Hardened buccaneers, sailing all seven seas 
Taking their money by theft or by tease 
But getting it someway, however you please. 


Then old Flint decided he’d put it away 

In some quiet place, quite out of the way. 

He found a small island and with six mates 

Buried the treasure, then killed them like snakes, 

Made a map of the island, the treasure and all 

Kept it for years, then answered his call. 

But before leaving, he gave it to Bill, 

His old first mate, who would have had it still 

Had it not been for Bill’s revengeful mates 

Who swore they’d get those pieces of eights! 
—JANE SHAW, age 13 


LULLABY 


Sweet lullaby in the forest— 
Quiet as a mouse, 
I see the trees are softly blowing; 
I can see my grandmother peeking out. 
It was louder as could be, 
Than when I was here this morning. 
—WEnpy CHAPPELL Manize, age 4 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Musica, RuyMe—baton, cello, flute, harp, kettle drum, clarinet, 
oboe, violins. 


Numser Puzz_E—12 plus 35 plus 46 plus 7 equals 100. Several 
other arrangements will give the same result. 
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Remember OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL? 
Now there is a play about Oscar. The fifth grade of 
the Avery Coonley School dramatized the story and you can 
have lots of fun acting it. Mimeographed copies are 10c each. 
Story Parade 70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 
THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 
SUMMER ADDRESS. 
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Cows, horses, cats, chickens . . 
all of your favorite farm animals 
are in this exciting new book —— 


ON THE FARM 
by W. W. and Irene Robinson 


Beautiful pictures and stories show the life of the animals on a farm, and 
how they help the farmer with his work! Ten double page spreads in 
four colors and black and white. (Ages 4-6) $2.00 


The Macmillan Company cw New York 
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% WITH PUPPETS MIMES AND SHADOWS 





x By MARGARET K. SOIFER 
% “There are ten plays and scenarios in this book, presented as examples 


4 of how folk-tales from various sources may be dramatized for puppets, 
y, and the explanatory matter which goes with them is as valuable as the 
v4 plays themselves.” —Paul McPharlin in Puppetry 


% “This book will be of interest to all leaders, especially those who are 
¥% looking ahead to summer in camp. This small volume contains an 


% amazing wealth of material fresh and full of color.” 

4 —The Girl Scout Leader 

y, 132 pages, cloth, $1.50 

% THE FURROW PRESS % 
¥% 156 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. : 
y* 





STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Stories of 
Famous Operas 


Sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. 
Adapted by Robert Lawrence. Beautifully written, 
authentic and comprehensive, simple words. 























Written in an entertaining story-book style, these 
harming and gay books develop on appreciation 
ig 1 music in children. Characters, costumes, 

recommended recordings, themes and arias all 

help to increase enjoyment of these operas—tor 
adu fs « Ss ell 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR 


To Be Published This Fall Previously Published 





From Wagner's “Ring of the Nibelung’ HAENSEL AND GRETEL—From Mum.- 


profusely illustrated in full color by perdinck’s Opera—illustrated by Méil- 
Alexandre Serebriekoff dred Boyle. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS | AIDA—From Verdi's Opers— illustrated 
by Barry Bart. 
SIEGFRIED CARMEN-_—From Bizet'’s Opere—illus- 
THE RHINEGOLD trated by Alexandre Serebriakofl. 
| LOHENGRIN—From Wagner's Opera— 
THE VALKYRIE | iMustrated by Alexandre Serebriakofi. 


4 Volumes in handsome slip box— $2.00 
Recommended by THE STORY PARADE 
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